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VISTA Volunteers in Denver 


HON. TED RUBIN 
Juvenile Court, Denver, Colorado 


The Denver Juvenile Court, in order to augment 
its services to children and families, became the 
first court in the United States to receive an assign- 
ment of VISTA volunteers. Also known as the 
Domestic Peace Corps, congressional authorization 
of VISTA represented a heightened commitment to 
reduce poverty and suffering across the nation. 

Juvenile Courts and social agencies have been 
struggling to comprehend the new poverty-oriented, 
federally financed programs which are burgeoning 


VISTA Volunteer, Marguerite Twesten, guides a teenager 
during a home visit in Denver. 


in both urban and rural settings and to learn how 
they can mesh their traditional programs into new 
poverty projects or to expand their services with 
the help of the federal government. 

Troubled children often have troubled families. 
But only infrequently do probation counselors have 
time or skill to effectively counsel and materially 
assist the parent or parents of a delinquent child. 
Combined with this has been the critical question- 
ing as to how effective our counseling with families 
really is when we really do try to do this. The 
traditional counseling of parents in the probation 
office setting often finds passive, obsequious parents 
who nod their heads when a probation counselor 
makes a suggestion to them. But have we really 
reached this family? Has this family felt that we are 
really with them to the degree that they could com- 
fortably discuss their real problems and their real 
feelings with us? 

The Denver VIST'A volunteers are reaching into 
this vacuum to work intensively, informally, and 
concretely with the entire family of the delinquent 
child. 

Our VISTA volunteers live in public housing proj- 
ects—they do not maintain offices in the Juvenile 
Court—they live among the families they serve. Our 
first two volunteers, Maggie Tweenten, 46, former 
secretary to the North Dakota Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and Nora Whitlock, 24, a 
teacher from Tennessee, live on a poverty level in- 
come and reduce to a minimum any middle-class 
attitudes they may hold to the impoverished. 

Their job is not to tell these clients where to go 
for legal service or where to look for new housing. 
Instead, they take their clients to the Legal Aid 
Society and they go out into the neighborhood look- 
ing for a new home with their client. They have 
helped move some families into public housing to 
assist with meager income problems. Other families 
they have helped move from public housing into 
private housing as their financial condition im- 
proved. 

Although at first overwhelmed in Denver by the 
magnitude and scope of the everyday problems 


which confront these families, VISTA volunteers in 
time proved they could help them in overcoming 
their daily worries and could train, teach, and bolster 
the families’ ability to better meet these problems 
themselves. 

VISTA volunteers have gone with their clients to 
the welfare department to learn and assist with the 
food stamp program, a plan which is not always 
used because welfare clients have trouble with red 
tape and with programming their limited funds. 
VISTA volunteers have gone with their families for 
clothing and furniture gifts after the Summer, 1965 
Denver flood. They have taken brothers and sisters 
of our children and enrolled them in Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. programs and accompanied these children 
for their first several group experiences. They have 
gone with a mother to our detention home for the 
mother’s visit with her detained delinquent daughter 
and they regularly come to the Juvenile Court with 
a family for hearings. They go shopping with our 
families and help the mothers better budget their 
income. They talk nutrition with our families to- 
wards the objective of healthier children. 

They have prepared lunch for older children whose 
mother had taken an infant brother to a well-baby 
clinic; they have on numerous occasions made 6:00 
o’clock (a.m.) telephone calls to a mother who was 
threatened with the loss of her job for over-sleeping; 
they have role-played job interviews with older 
children and families who are looking for employ- 
ment; they spend countless hours on down-to-earth 
counseling on every conceivable subject. 

To do all this and to materially assist the multi- 
problem family, we have limited the case loads of 
our VISTA volunteers to no more than twelve fami- 
lies. Each family is also served by a probation 
counselor who performs his traditional role with the 
delinquent child and cooperates closely with the 
VISTA volunteer. 

Recently when I released a delinquent boy from 
having to report further to his probation counselor 
as a reward for having shown progress within a 
shaky family setting, future successful adjustment 
appeared more likely because a VISTA volunteer 
had agreed to continue her work with the family. 

A successful VISTA project requires considerable 
staff planning and preparation. It also requires a 
skillful orientation of the volunteers and on-going 
conferences between volunteers and court staff. 

Bob Grant, 23, from Tucson, Arizona, and Randy 
Kinder, 20, from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, both 
college students who have taken a year away from 
their studies to enlist with VISTA, joined us in mid- 
August, 1965, to work in another area of Denver 
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with additional families known to the Juvenile Court. 
They are promising young people with great spirit 
and beginning know-how who will assist us in better 
serving our families and children. 

Community acceptance of VISTA volunteers has 
been excellent. Welfare, health, and employment 
agencies, the Public Housing Authority, school com- 
munity centers, and a wide variety of community 
service organizations have welcomed the volunteers 
for they recognize that this project is a means of 
reducing the communication barrier with the im- 
poverished and the anti-social. 

VISTA staff have worked with us and have been 
on the scene in the development of our project and 
its supervision. VISTA volunteers have supplemented 
our work and not conflicted with it. They are not 
serving as probation counselors since we believe 
those positions should be funded through local and 
state monies. 

In dealing with hard-core, multi-problem families, 
progress does not come at once nor does it proceed 
in any steady direction. We believe that our VISTA 
project is on the right track and that through it we 
are better reaching the hard-to-reach. 2 


